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• Nowhere  in  Free  China  does  one  speak  of  the  wrar 
without  reference  to  reconstruction.  The  phrases,  Kan 
Chan,  “war  of  resistance"  and  Chien  Kuo,  “building  up 
the  country”  are  never  used  separately. 

• The  American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China 
proudly  takes  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  this  army  of 
rebuilders.  Out  of  the  debris  of  war,  a new  China  is 
being  born.  Every  effort  of  yours  and,  more  specifically, 
every  cent  you  can  contribute  at  this  moment  will  help 
immeasurably  in  the  historic  task  of  counteracting  the 
forces  of  destruction  by  a China  resurgent! 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
Rational  Chairman 


"Our  aim  is  to  get  to  the  roots  of  the  situation  and  create  a con- 
dition that  maintains  itself  . . . Most  of  our  money  is  spent  in 
America  for  American  supplies  and  equipment,  and,  from  our  pro- 
gram, it  is  readily  seen  that  this  money  is  not  being  poured  into  a 
bottomless  well  but  is  laying  the  basis  for  the  future  welfare  of 
China.’’ 

— Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Rational  Chairman 


“I  gladly  accept  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the  American  Bureau 
for  Medical  Aid  to  China.  We  appreciate  what  our  sympathetic 
friends  are  doing  to  aid  our  brave  and  suffering  people.  " 


-MAYLING  SOONG  Chiang,  Honorary  Chairman 


“I  appeal  to  you  to  redouble  your  ef- 
forts to  ma\e  \nown  to  others  the 
tremendous  problems  of  our  medical 
wor\  here  . . . Doctors,  nurses  and 
the  rest  are  pitiably  few  in  numbers 
and  hostpitals  hardly  available.  Medi- 
cal supplies  and  equipment  must  largely 
be  imported  through  restricted  chan- 
nels over  long  and  dangerous  roads. 
Everything  has  to  be  organized  and 
emergencies  met  over  a 2000-miie  front. 
And  we  have  barely  more  trained  staff 
than  the  Pe\ing  Union  Medical  Col- 
lege has  in  normal  times!  I need  not 
say  more.” 

Robert  K.  S.  Lim, 

Director-General,  Medical  Relief  Corps 
of  the  National  Red  Cross  Society 
of  China 


“ Our  enemy  is  now 
quite  desperate  . . . 
The  bombings  of  un- 
fortified cities  and 
towns  are  even  more 
frequent  and  intensi- 
fied. This  demands 
greater  efforts  on  our 
part  to  raise  funds. 
The  needs  are  urgent 
and  we  must  ma\e  our 
voices  heard.” 

C.  T.  Wang 
President,  Rational  Red 
Cross  Society  of  China 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BUREAU  FOR 
MEDICAL  AID  TO  CHINA 


A young  man,  newly  back  from  China, 
stopped  to  report  the  other  day — “everyone  in  China  knows  the  American 
Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China.”  Of  course,  the  young  man  may  have 
been  over-enthusiastic.  China  is  a very  large  country.  But  the  Chinese 
people  are  gracious  in  their  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  little  that  the 
United  States  has  done  for  them  and  their  thanks  may  have  seemed  to  the 
young  man  an  indication  that  the  reputation  of  the  Bureau  had  traveled 
throughout  his  country. 

In  this  country  the  American  Bureau  has 
not  become  as  widely  known.  But  whenever  its  story  is  told  there  is  always 
an  immediate  response  to  its  work.  It  is  to  tell  that  story  to  even  more 
Americans  that  this  booklet  is  written. 


AMERICAN  BUREAU  FOUNDED 

In  1937  when  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
China  shocked  the  American  people  by  its  unprecedented  and  unlimited 
brutalities  upon  civilian  men,  women,  and  children,  a Chinese  merchant 
and  a Chinese  scientist  met  in  New  York  to  discuss  plans  for  relieving  the 
terrible  plight  of  their  people.  They  were  joined  shortly  afterward  by  a 
Chinese  doctor.  All  three  had  had  the  same  experience.  They  had  been 
asked  by  American  friends  of  China  in  the  United  States  how  their  sympathy 
could  be  expressed  in  a practical  way. 

The  desire  to  help  was  universal  but  no 
means  had  yet  been  found  so  that  the  very  real  concern  of  the  average  Ameri- 


can  for  China  could  be  crystalled  into  practical  aid.  In  the  past  the  American 
people  had  responded  immediately  to  disasters  in  the  Far  East.  We  had 
given  generously  to  the  sufferers  from  the  Japanese  earthquake  in  1923,  and 
in  the  past  had  raised  great  sums  for  famine  and  flood  relief  in  China.  But 
this  invasion  of  China  was  a man-made  disaster  and  fear  was  expressed  among 
American  friends  that  political  complications  might  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
nation-wide  drive  for  relief  funds  in  the  United  States.  That  this  fear  was 
groundless  was  proved  only  later  when  the  Bureau  had  become  firmly  estab- 
lished and  when  its  work  had  become  more  widely  known  to  the  American 
people. 


At  that  time,  however,  the  three  men 
agreed  that  the  first  thing  they  must  do  was  to  discover  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  China  which  her  friends  in  America  might  help  to  meet.  They  also 
agreed  since  it  seemed  impossible  at  the  start  to  launch  a great  national  move- 
ment, that  small  groups,  most  of  them  interested  in  China  through  their  past 
associations,  should  receive  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they 
might  aid  the  Chinese  people  and  be  encouraged  to  organize  toward  that  end. 

American  doctors  heard  of  the  meeting  and 
joined  in  the  deliberations.  Out  of  this  informal  coming  together  a plan  was 
evolved  for  organizing  aid  for  China.  The  doctors  contributed  from  their 
own  pockets  the  necessary  money  to  send  out  an  appeal  for  medical  aid, 
which  was  directed  to  American  doctors  who  had  practiced  or  taught  at  some 
time  in  China.  These  names  also  served  as  a nucleus  for  the  formation  of 
the  American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China,  which  became  incorp- 
orated by  January  1938. 


ALL  AID  GOES  TO  FREE  CHINA 


As  soon  as  the  Bureau  was  incorporated  it 
was  decided  that  all  aid  should  go  to  that  part  of  China  which  was  free  from 


the  domination  of  the  Japanese.  Other  committees  in  America  were  caring 
for  the  refugees  in  the  invaded  sections  of  China.  The  American  Bureau 
felt  that  it  could  make  a unique  contribution  by  concentrating  its  efforts  to 
the  part  of  China  that  was  still  able  to  fight  actively  for  the  nation’s  freedom. 

A co-operating  organization  in  China  was 
needed  so  that  the  American  Bureau  could  be  sure  that  its  supplies  were 
getting  to  the  right  places  as  well  as  to  be  sure  that  the  Bureau  was  sending 
the  supplies  that  were  most  desperately  needed. 

It  was  felt  that  the  co-operating  organiza- 
tion to  be  selected  in  China  should  be  one  under  Chinese  rather  than  foreign 
control,  for  the  reason  that  if  China  was  to  survive  as  an  independent  national 
entity  it  would  be  better  to  help  her  to  build  up  her  own  national  relief 
body.  In  this  way  we  would  be  helping  China  to  help  herself  for  the  future, 
instead  of  limiting  our  aid  to  emergency  relief. 


BUREAU  BECOMES  REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  CHINESE  RED  CROSS 

It  was  fortunate  that  just  at  this  time  the 
National  Red  Cross  Society  of  China  was  going  through  a period  of  rapid 
expansion.  The  Medical  Relief  Corps  Division  was  organized,  and  Dr.  Robert 
K.  S.  Lim,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  of  Pei- 
ping Union  Medical  College,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Corps. 

Dr.  Lim  did  not  look  upon  the  work  of 
medical  relief  as  one  limited  merely  to  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded.  He  saw  the  opportunity  to  build  a health  program  for  the  whole 
of  China.  Preventive  medicine  and  a plan  for  sanitation  was  fully  as  im- 
portant as  removing  bullets.  When  the  Bureau  heard  of  his  work  it  felt 
that  here  was  the  liaison  group  it  needed.  When  Dr.  Lim  heard  of  the 


1 was  only  a common  soldier  ant 


Inoculation  in  clinics  with  vaccine  provided  by  the  American  Bureau  was 
responsible  for  practically  stamping  out  cholera  in  the  summer  of  1 939. 


American  Bureau  he  saw  to  it  that  the  Bureau  became  the  American  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Chinese  Red  Cross. 


THE  BUREAU  HELPS  TO  BREAK 
CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC 

By  this  time  the  Bureau  was  in  action.  It 
had  started  an  ambulance  campaign  and  a drive  for  medicine.  Used  surgical 
instruments  and  hospital  supplies  were  being  collected  and  shipped  to  China. 
Among  its  many  activities,  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  event  was  the  Bureau’s 
part  during  a widespread  cholera  epidemic. 

One  day  a cable  from  Dr.  Lim  was  received  which  said,  “Cholera  plague 
broken  out.  Urgently  need  four  million  doses  vaccine.  How  many  can  you 
supply?” 

The  Bureau  rushed  telegrams  to  many 
China-aid  organizations  throughout  the  country,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
enough  funds  were  pledged  to  release  a million  doses  of  vaccine  from  an 
American  drug  firm  which  has  a depot  in  Hong  Kong.  Furthermore,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Government  Bureau  of  Science  in  Manila  to 
manufacture  the  remaining  three  million  doses  at  cost.  The  delivery  of  the 
total  supply  was  completed  in  three  weeks. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Yen,  Director  of  the  Chinese 
National  Health  Administration,  said  in  a broadcast  from  Chungking,  “Chol- 
era, which  was  severe  in  the  summer  of  1938,  was  practically  non-existent 
last  summer  due  to  the  preventative  mass  inoculation  with  vaccine  contributed 
by  agencies  through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid 
to  China.” 


An  ambulance  halted  for  lac\  of  fuel.  An  acute  shortage'  of  gasoline  in 
the  spring  of  1940  threatened  to  endanger  the  entire 
medical  relief  program. 


FEW  DRUGS  ARE  NEEDED  BUT 
THOSE  FEW  ARE  ESSENTIAL 


The  head  of  the  Chinese  Red  Cross  has 
said  that  only  a few  drugs  are  needed  from  the  United  States  hut  what  are 
needed  here  are  needed  in  large  quantities.  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  immensity 
of  the  work  in  China  where  many  of  the  population  have  never  had  any  sort 
of  drug  administered  before.  The  rapidity  with  which  epidemics  spread  in 
China  was  had  enough  before  the  war.  Now  with  refugees  pouring  into  the 
interior  of  China  every  precaution  is  needed  to  stem  the  tide  of  diseases 
before  they  sweep  over  the  country. 

The  American  Bureau  is  proud  of  the  role 
it  has  played  in  checking  the  spread  of  these  plagues.  Directions  must  be 
simple.  "A  teaspoonful  of  bleaching  powder  to  a gasoline  tin  of  water,” 
may  not  sound  like  an  exact  way  to  measure  disinfectants  but  it  has  worked 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  cholera;  and  the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  supply 
the  “bleaching  pow’der”  in  great  quantities. 

As  warm  weather  comes  on  malaria  flour' 
ishes.  The  American  Bureau  has  been  able  to  send  great  quantities  of 
quinine  to  aid  in  the  fight  against  malaria.  Of  course,  the  need  is  greater 
than  the  supplies  which  have  been  sent  but  great  things  have  been  ac- 
complished  through  the  concentration  on  these  essential  drugs. 


DRIVE  FOR  GAS  AND  OIL 

When  ambulances  have  been  sent  to  China 
the  American  Bureau  does  not  consider  its  work  finished.  Many  well  con- 
ceived  relief  programs  have  completely  broken  down  through  the  lack  of 


fuel  for  ambulances.  Dr.  Lim  has  said  that  the  romance  of  front  line  surgery 
is  mostly  a myth.  A brilliant  emergency  operation  may  be  performed  at 
the  front  but  often  the  patient  dies.  He  needs  to  get  back  to  the  hospital 
behind  the  lines  to  secure  his  recovery.  Men  back  from  China  have  told 
sadly  of  the  sight  of  ambulances  rendered  idle  because  of  lack  of  oil  and 
gas. 


When  an  acute  gasoline  shortage  rendered 
idle  half  the  ambulances  and  supply  trucks  of  the  Medical  Relief  Corps  this 
spring,  the  Bureau  purchased  by  cable  a large  quantity  of  gasoline  for  immedi- 
ate  delivery  from  an  American  firm  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  supplying  com' 
pany  donated  an  additional  2000  gallons.  That  amount  is  far  too  small. 
A continuous  supply  must  be  maintained  if  hundreds  are  not  to  die  as  they 
await  transportation. 


THE  BUREAU  BUILDS  FOR 
PERMANENCE 

The  American  Bureau  has  not  tried  to  or- 
ganize independent  American  medical  units  for  service  in  China.  It  has  felt 
that  its  important  task  is  to  render  aid  in  such  a way  that  the  Chinese 
hospitals  are  helped  permanently — that  the  young  men  and  women  of  China 
are  trained  for  doctors  and  nurses  and  that  the  general  health  of  the  entire 
Chinese  people  is  improved.  The  medical  books  it  has  collected,  for  instance, 
have  become  part  of  a permanent  medical  library.  The  X-ray  machines  which 
the  Bureau  has  sent  to  China  have  not  only  aided  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
but  they  have  played  their  part  in  the  training  of  young  doctors. 

The  latest  contribution  made  toward  the 
building  of  a permanent  health  program  was  the  gift  of  a vaccine  producing 
plant  in  February  of  this  year.  For  $15,000  a unit  was  bought  which  can 
produce  in  one  year  more  vaccine  for  cholera  as  well  as  for  other  dread 
diseases  than  what  the  American  Bureau  formerly  bought  for  $55,000. 


THE  BUREAU  IS  ECONOMICAL 


Because  of  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  money  the  American  Bureau  can  raise  compared  to  the  great  need,  it  has 
tried  to  make  every  penny  count.  It  carefully  searches  the  markets  for 
the  most  favorable  prices  and  secures  special  discounts  both  because  of  the 
charitable  nature  of  its  organization  and  its  policy  of  quantity  purchases. 
It  keeps  its  own  overhead  down  to  the  minimum.  No  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bureau  receives  a salary.  The  secretarial  force  is  kept  to 
the  minimum  without  sacrificing  the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau. 

In  many  cases,  such  as  the  nation-wide 
“Bowl  of  Rice”  parties,  and  special  contributions  for  the  purchase  of  specific 
medical  supplies,  every  cent  of  every  dollar  received  goes  for  medical  aid. 


INDIVIDUALS  AND  COMMITTEES  RAISE 
MONEY  FOR  THE  BUREAU 

In  the  beginning  the  American  Bureau 
raised  its  money  by  sending  out  letters  of  appeal  to  the  doctors  who  had 
served  in  China.  It  has  greatly  widened  its  scope  today.  Local  chapters 
have  been  formed  in  69  communities  throughout  the  United  States.  These 
local  chapters  raise  money  by  parties,  lectures,  concerts  and  personal  solici- 
tations from  among  interested  individuals  in  the  community.  They  organize 
sub-committees  to  collect  used  instruments,  medical  books  and  blankets  which 
they  ship  to  the  national  office.  They  keep  in  constant  touch  with  institutions 
in  their  locality  which  may  be  able  to  supply  drugs  or  other  emergency  needs 
at  short  notice.  They  organize  parties  to  listen  to  broadcasts  when  those 
broadcasts  touch  upon  the  needs  of  China.  In  New  York  the  local  chapter 
holds  a dinner  in  Chinatown  once  a month  which  not  only  raises  money  for 


A teaspoonful  of  bleaching  powder  to  a gasoline  tin  of  water 
prevents  the  transmission  of  disease. 


Few  drugs  are  needed  but  these  are  needed  in  bul\. 


medical  aid  but  familiarizes  the  guests  at  the  dinner  with  the  needs  of  China. 

Meantime  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Bureau  has  grown  in  membership.  It  includes  not  only  the  leading  physicians 
of  the  country  but  the  prominent  laymen  also. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  BECOMES 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BUREAU 

During  the  past  year  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  had  been  formerly  the  Chairman  of  the  nation-wide  Bowl  of 
Rice  campaign,  became  National  Chairman  of  the  American  Bureau  for 
Medical  Aid  to  China.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  firmly  committed  to  the  two 
fold  program  of  immediate  alleviation  of  suffering  and  permanent  building 
of  a health  program  for  China.  Early  this  year  he  announced  that  the  Bureau 
has  been  instrumental  in  sending  to  China  one  hundred  and  fifty  ambulances 
and  over  $500,000  worth  of  drugs,  surgical  instruments,  hospital  supplies, 
gasoline,  automotive  parts  and  replacements,  as  well  as  a great  quantity  of 
medical  books,  blankets  and  other  materials  donated  to  the  Bureau. 


THE  NEW  CHINA 

Distressing  as  the  thought  of  the  war  in 
China  is,  the  medical  aid  to  China  during  the  war  has  had  its  bright  side. 
It  is  because  of  this  that,  in  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  calls  for  relief  needed 
nearer  home,  the  American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China  has  had  a 
tremendous  appeal.  There  is  the  feeling  that  the  people  in  the  United  States 
are  being  allowed  to  have  a part  in  building  up  a new  nation.  All  is  not 
swallowed  up  in  the  wreckage  of  war.  The  was  is  tragic.  But  behind  the 
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lines  a country  is  beginning  to  build  for  the  future.  And  the  health  of  its 
people  becomes  one  of  its  first  concerns. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  the  linv 
ited  facilities  of  the  Chinese  Red  Cross  were  overtaxed  by  this  tremendous 
additional  burden,  the  wounded  and  the  sick  died  because  of  lack  of  medical 
equipment  and  trained  personnel.  With  the  reorganisation  of  the  Medical 
Relief  Corps  and  the  efforts  of  the  American  Bureau,  conditions  have  greatly 
improved.  The  Chinese  Red  Cross  tells  of  one  soldier  who  said  in  amaze- 
ment,  “I  was  only  a common  soldier  and  they  did  this  for  me,”  after  he 
had  been  cared  for. 

Villagers  and  refugees,  children  with  their 
mothers  are  crowding  to  the  Red  Cross  clinics  to  be  cared  for.  Boys  go  out 
to  help  in  the  development  of  sanitation  precautions  wherever  needed.  China 
is  quick  to  learn.  She  is  learning  the  importance  of  health. 

China  is  also  stubborn.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  Chinese  at  all  does  not  doubt  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  China. 
There  are  those  countries  which  are  not  conquered  by  arms  but  are  devastated 
by  the  very  participation  in  war  itself.  China  is  preparing  herself  against 
such  an  outcome.  And  the  American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China, 
while  conscious  of  its  limited  contribution,  is  proud  to  have  a part  in  the 
building  of  a new  China. 


THE  AMERICAN  BUREAU  BECOMES 
FIRMLY  ESTABLISHED 

Great  credit  for  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
Bureau  in  its  early  days  must  be  given  to  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  great 
many  Chinese  cultural,  benevolent,  and  fraternal  organizations  throughout 
the  United  States  who  responded  immediately  and  wholeheartedly  to  the 
appeals  broadcast  by  the  Bureau  for  emergency  funds  for  relief  in  China. 

The  cooperation  of  those  organizations  has 
continued  up  to  and  including  the  present  and  will  continue  into  the  future. 


In  many  cities  these  Chinese  organizations  aid  in  every  way  possible  in  the 
campaigns  of  local  American  chapters  of  the  Bureau  in  their  fund-raising 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau. 


Local  chapters  of  the  Bureau  are  now  es- 
tablished in  69  cities.  New  chapters  are  being  formed  constantly,  and  by 
the  time  this  booklet  is  printed,  undoubtedly  a great  many  more  cities  will 
have  been  added  to  those  listed  below. 


ALABAMA 
Dothan 
ARIZONA 
Prescott 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield 
Delano 
La  Jolla 
Merced 
Palo  Alto 
Petaluma 
San  Francisco 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Grand  Junction 
CONNECTICUT 
Colchester 
Hartford 
Waterbury 

FLORIDA 
Miami 
IDAHO 
Boise 
Lewiston 
Twin  Falls 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis 
Kendalville 
Michigan  City 

IOWA 

Ames 

Storm  La\e 


KANSAS 

Lawrence 

KENTUCKY 

Danville 

LOUISIANA 

Tsjew  Orleans 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Andover 
Boston 
Lynn 
Salem 

South  W eymouth 
MICHIGAN 
Hillsdale 
Kalamazoo 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Fergus  Falls 
FJorthfield 
White  Bear  La\e 

MISSISSIPPI 
Inverness 
MISSOURI 
St.  Louis 
MONTANA 
Billings 
Butte 

NEW  JERSEY 
Ly  ndhurst 
Woodbury 

NEW  MEXICO 
Demi  ng 


NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 
Hudson  Falls 
Kjew  Rochelle 
Tjew  Y or\ 
Scarsdale 
Watertown 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville 
Greensboro 

OHIO 

Circleville 

OREGON 

Astoria 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Bala-Cynwyd 
Conneaut  La\e 
Philadelphia 
Washington 

TEXAS 

Harlingen 
San  Antonio 

VERMONT 

Burlington 

VIRGINIA 

Portsmouth 

Purcelville 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

WISCONSIN 

Kau\auna 

Oconomowoc 

Superior 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  WORKING 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  BUREAU  FOR 
MEDICAL  AID  TO  CHINA— YOU  CAN 


Write  to  the  National  Headquarters  at  57 
William  Street  to  discover  if  there  is  a local  committee  in  your  town.  If 
there  is,  get  in  touch  with  it.  If  there  is  none  you  can  canvass  your  town  to 
see  if  one  can  be  organized. 


Write  to  the  National  Headquarters  to  dis- 
cover  what  the  most  pressing  needs  are  at  the  moment — just  what  a ten 
dollar  bill  for  instance  will  buy  in  the  way  of  medical  aid. 

Form  a committee,  or  if  that  is  impossible, 
go  yourself  to  visit  doctors  and  hospitals  for  gifts  of  used  instruments,  equip- 
ment  and  medical  books  to  be  sent  to  the  National  Headquarters  for  shipment. 

Watch  the  radio  for  broadcasts  which  deal 
with  the  needs  in  China  and  form  a listening-in  group  in  your  home.  Out 
of  a listening-in  group  a committee  can  be  formed. 

Send  for  the  monthly  Bulletin  put  out  by 
the  National  Headquarters  giving  the  latest  news  in  China  and  the  activities 
of  local  committees  for  medical  aid  in  the  United  States. 


for  China. 


Suggest  that  a local  theatre  give  a benefit 


Discover  what  organizations  or  individuals 
in  your  town  have  connections  with  China,  see  what  they  are  doing  for  medi- 
cal aid  or  if  they  are  doing  nothing  interest  them  in  the  American  Bureau. 


WRITE  TO  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  AND  LET  THEM 
KNOW  OF  YOUR  INTEREST. 


THE  AMERICAN  BUREAU  FOR  MEDICAL  AID  TO  CHINA,  INC. 
57  William  Street  — New  York,  N.  Y. 

7 Rational  Headquarters 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Honorary  Chairman 


Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
Rational  Chairman 


Dr.  Co  Tui,  Executive  Vice-Chairman 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Meleney,  2nd  Vice-Chairman 
Dr.  Maurice  William,  Secretary 
Mr.  John  J.  Martin,  Treasurer 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Pfizenmayer,  Asst.  Treasurer 


Dr.  Farn  B.  Chu  Dr.  Lin  Yutang 
Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald  Dr.  Jos.  D.  McGoldrick 
Dr.  R.  R.  Hannon  Dr.  Chih  Meng 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume  Dr.  James  B.  Murphy 
Dr.  Walter  Judd  Dr.  George  M.  Piersol 


Dr.  Homer  W.  Smith 
Mr.  Paul  C.  Smith 


Dr.  D.  D.  Van  Slyke 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wallace 
Mr.  Y.  H.  Wei 


Mr.  Bruno  Schwartz,  Director 
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